MISS NINA BARROW. 


By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 


[This story was begun in the February number.\ 

Chapter III. 

MARIAN MAKES A BEGINNING. 

“ You see I am getting old, my dear Marian,” 
said Mrs. Andrews. “ I have not been myself 
since that attack last winter, and I have sent 
for you to hold up my hands as the prophet’s 
friends did, to be a stay and prop to me, and 
to take charge of Nina. I am no longer equal 
to the task. You will find her somewhat self- 
willed and obstinate. You will have to be 
very firm with her, or she will get her own 
way. I give you full authority. I know how 
you have been reared, and how well you 
are fitted for your position. And, really, my 
head begins to swim now when I have to carry 
a point with Nina, careful as I am about mak¬ 
ing them, she gets so excited under opposition. 
She does n’t know yet that we are going to 
England on the 20th. I have n’t been able to 
make up my mind to tell her, for there will be a 
scene. She has always said that I never should 
go abroad. But Dr. Lyon thinks that I ought 
to try Vichy, and while I would never go for 
that alone, there is another important reason 
for doing so.” 

“ Your health is quite reason enough. Cousin 
Elizabeth, and you are the best judge of such 
questions. Nina is but a child,” said Marian. 

“ Yes, of course; but she is so decided. And 
don’t you think her very clever ? She amazes 
me often. She knows where all the shops are, 
and how to shop, and what cars to take, and 
really she is often right Only I must be firm 
about this. You see, Marian, I have been 
thinking that I might die — I have thought a 
great deal about that, and everything, lately; 
and the child would be left so unprotected. 
There is her trustee, to be sure, and guardian; 
but really we rarely see him, and hear from 
him only when he makes his statements. She 
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will have a large fortune, you know,— a very 
large fortune, admirably invested by Mr. Foster. 
And her only very near relatives are in Eng¬ 
land — her cousins, the children of her father’s 
half-sister, you know.” 

“ The Aubreys,” said Marian. “ I know of 
the relationship. Have they ever met ? ” 

“ No; that is just it. I am anxious that they 
should. I wish to make friends of them —true 
friends for my poor child. My friends nearly 
all are dead, or scattered to the ends of the 
earth, and her father’s friends and her mother’s 
seem so absorbed in their own interests and 
families; and her own count for nothing when 
it comes to protection, and all that. I have 
long seen it \ I have three times written that I 
would come, but Nina never would hear of it, 
and I thought she would get over the feeling 
if I waited. But I can’t wait any longer, my 
dear Marian. I fear I have done wrong in 
waiting so long. Her aunt (Anna Barrow that 
was) is dead, and Mr. Aubrey has married 
again; but they write very kindly, and seem in¬ 
terested in and for her. And there are the 
children. So now, to keep myself up to the 
mark, I have taken our passage for the 20th, 
and the Aubreys have asked us to go first to 
them for a visit, and after that we will see. 
Claudine goes with us. But mind, Nina is to 
know nothing until the time comes when she 
must be told.” 

“Your wishes. Cousin Elizabeth, I shall al¬ 
ways respect,” said Marian; “ but I think it 
would be best to tell Nina fi-ankly your plan 
and your reason for making it.” 

“ Not for the world ! Not now ! ” cried out 
the old lady. “ I am not equal to it. I’m all 
shaking with nervousness at the thought. I 
should not get to sleep all night. I am used 
to managing Nina. Not a word, Marian ! In 
your department you shall be all-powerful; but 
no one can manage Nina in such matters ex¬ 
cept myself. She has been going to a first- 
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class school, and has nice little friends there, 
and is improving every day; but when I de¬ 
cided to take her to Europe, I felt the nQed of 
a staff, and I thank you for consenting to take 
the position.” 

“ I was glad to take it, cousin, and you were 
very good to offer so liberal a salary,” said 
Marian. “ It enables me to put the two 
younger boys at the Technical and Industrial 
School, and I am most grateful to you for help¬ 
ing me to help them. You may be sure that I 
shall do all that I can to justify your confidence 
and repay your generosity. I have some plans 
of my own as to the best way of doing this; 
and I am sure that you will not regret taking 
Nina abroad. This is not a good place for a 
child, cousin. The simplest, humblest home is 
greatly to be preferred to it. And, as you say, 
it is important that she should meet her rela¬ 
tives. New associations, different surround¬ 
ings —” Marian colored and stopped. She did 
not like to say what she thought,— of how 
Nina was absorbing a thousand harmful in¬ 
fluences and ideas, in the tittle-tattle, the vul- 
gariti^, the coarseness, the gossip about her. 
“ Cousin Elizabeth,” said Marian, “ now that 
our talk is over, I think of going for a walk. 
Would you like Nina to go with me ? Where 
is she ? ” 

“ Oh, I Ve no objection if you can get her 
to go. She is around somewhere with Claud- 
ine, I guess,” Mrs. Andrews remarked placidly. 
“ I don’t know where, but she’s all right; she 
can take care of herself. Oh, here she is! ” 

Nina had burst into the room while she was 
speaking, in a high state of excitement. 

“Oh, Grandy, what do you think? The 
Fitz-Patricks in 89 have gone away, and all 
their baggage is kept ’cause they have n’t paid 
their bill. And there’s three carriage-loads of 
people just come! I saw them from the par¬ 
lor window, and counted the parcels — twenty- 
three and a bird-cage. I ’ve had a splendid 
time this afternoon. It has n’t been dull a 
bit. Where are you going. Cousin Marian? 
Can’t I come, too ? ” 

“ Ask your grandmother,” said Marian. 

“ Grandy ? What for ? Of course I ’ll come,” 
said Nina. 

“ I shall not take you unless you do,” said 


Marian. “ I thought of going to hear the Hun¬ 
garian band play for an hour.” 

“ Oh I I like music better than anything. Do 
take me too,” said Nina. 

“ Ask your grandmother,” repeated Marian, 
quietly. “ It is only right, and you should 
never go anywhere without doing so. I shall 
go and dress, and shall join you in the parlor, if 
she gives you permission.” 

“ ‘ Permission! ’ ” quoted Nina, who was in the 
habit of telling her grandmother when she had 
better take a drive or pay a visit. “ Grandy,” 
said she, “ I’m going out with Cousin Marian.” 

Marian overheard this, and could but smile 
at Nina’s idea of respectful submission to au¬ 
thority. 

Marian was a sensible woman, and saw that 
she must win Nina’s affection and confidence 
before she could alter anything — in other 
words, get a fulcrum before she could use a lever. 
The afternoon passed swiftly and agreeably for 
Nina, who found her cousin a very different sort 
of companion from any she had ever had. 
Marian talked to her as she would have done 
to any one else; she treated her with scrupu¬ 
lous, grave politeness; begged her pardon when 
she chanced to jostle against her in the street; 
asked whether she would prefer to go down 
town by the “ elevated ” or the horse-cars; of¬ 
fered her the shelter of her umbrella when it 
began to rain; said, “ Excuse me, dear; but you 
are losing your pretty pin,” and replaced it; 
asked if she were tired when they stopped in a 
shop, got her a seat, and behaved toward her 
exactly as to another lady. Nina was not used 
to such consideration and respect — did not 
know that it was Marian’s way of teaching her 
to respect herself and others. Marian made 
a few purchases, and then, calling Nina, said: 
“ Can you crochet ? I am very fond of it, and 
know a great many pretty stitches.” 

“ I can do it a little,” replied Nina. 

“ How would you like to make a little scarf 
for your grandmother to throw over her head ? 
She would be so delighted. She has so much 
neuralgia,” said Marian. 

“ Oh, I could n’t. I’d never get it done,” 
said Nina. 

“ Oh, yes, you would. I ’ll help you, and 
you ’ll see; and she will be so pleased. Your 
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dear grandmother, who loves you so dearly! It 
will please her so much!” urged Marian, 
brightly. 

“ All right; I will, then,” agreed Nina. 

“ What colors ? ” asked the shopman. 

This question was decided by choosing lilac 
and white. 

“Useful occupation, and something done 
for others,” thought Marian, who had been 
tempted to get Nina a little present, and then had 
told herself firmly that what Nina needed was 
not getting, but giving, and giving of that 
which should cost her something in time, 
trouble, or money, or in all three; not so 
much as one more whim, caprice, or fancy 
should be gratified, but she should learn to 
please and gratify others. 

As they were entering the hotel, Marian said: 
“ Run away upstairs now, and let your Grandy 
know that you have returned, and I will join 
you in a moment.” 

But as Marian went on to the desk to get 
her key, Nina pranced into the parlor, perched 
on the music-stool, shook her hair over her 
shoulders, and banged on the piano in atro¬ 
cious fashion until she was tired of doing so, 
which, fortunately for the comfort of some la¬ 
dies seated there, was very soon. One of them 
asked her to play sofdy, as her head ached; 
and Nina, for an answer, settled herself afresh, 
with a wriggling movement of the body and a 
toss of the head expressive of utter defiance of 
the world in general, struck a few more clash¬ 
ing chords, and then suddenly abandoned the 
field, whisking out of the room pertly, with her 
usual absurd air of importance. 

Left alone, the ladies rejoiced that they were 
rid of Nina — but prematurely, for presently the 
stout lady became aware of a curious feeling 
about her back. She was interested in the 
morning paper, and did not immediately inves¬ 
tigate the sensation; but presently turned and 
found that a steady stream of water was being 
directed toward her from the direction of the 
door. Nina was on the other side of it, had got 
the range adroitly, and with a long pipe was, 
through the keyhole, blowing water upon her 
ample person with wicked delight and the most 
dire effect upon a new dress. The stout lady 
rushed across the room, pulled open the door, 
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and made an effort to seize Nina. But that 
young person was too quick for her. She ran 
down the hall, turned a comer, ran on farther, 
darted up a long flight of stairs used by the 
servants, and presently was safe in Marian’s 
room, laughingly relating what had happened, 
while the stout lady stormed about on the first 
floor, uttering threats so violent that her just 
vexation was made to seem ridiculous. 

“There *11 be a horrid row,” said Nina. 
“ She *11 go to Grandy and make a great fuss. 
But it was n’t anything. Cousin Marian. I just 
wanted to have some fun, that was all; and you 
ought to have seen her feeling around with her 
hand to find out what it was at first I nearly 
died laughing. She ’s horrid, anyway,—the 
spitefullest person you ever saw; and my! but 
she bounced when she did find out! I wonder 
if she has gone to Grandy yet ”— peeping out 
of the door down the corridor. “ No, not yet 
Yes! there she is! She sha’n’t come in here!” 
— shutting the door quickly and locking it, and 
then embracing Marian. 

“ It was just all fun, I tell you; now don’t 
you be horrid, and scold too. You might 
stand up for me when I ’ve told you it was 
just for fun, not spite at all, I declare, this 
time. But Grandy ’ll be furious with me. 
Why don’t you do something ? I thought you 
were different from the others, and would un¬ 
derstand.” 

“ So I do, Nina. I will see what can be 
done,” said Marian. And then she showed that 
she did know the difference between the faults 
and the sins of a child by first telling Nina that 
it was not as if she had been guilty of wilful 
deceit or untruth, convincing her that she had 
been exceedingly rude, and absolutely persuad¬ 
ing her to ask forgiveness. Nina did this when 
they went down to dinner; and that she should 
do it at all amazed her old enemy, who had 
really suffered many annoyances at her hands, 
and who was anything but gracious in accept¬ 
ing her apology. 

“ You are the sensiblest person I ’ve ever 
seen. Cousin Marian ; and I just love you,” said 
Nina, that evening, when they were talking 
over the apology. 

“ Two wrongs do not make a right. You 
made her angry, remember; and if she is vin- 
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dictive, or seems so for the moment, it is be¬ 
cause this is not your first offense against her. 
If you had always been polite and courteous — ” 
She’s nothing but a companion, anyway,’’ 
said Nina scornfully. 

“ All the more reason for your being polite 
to her. And perhaps she can’t afford to have 
even an old dress spoiled, much less a new one.” 

“ Oh, pshaw! I ’ll give her another,” ex¬ 
claimed Nina, impatiently. 

“You can’t patch every hole with green¬ 
backs, as you seem to think you can, Nina. 
If you hurt people’s feelings, wound their 
proper pride, treat them with disrespect or un¬ 
kindness, all the money in the world won’t 
mend matters, dear. If I were to call you 
a fool and a scarecrow, and then give you a 
twenty-dollar gold piece, would you not want 
to throw it at my head ? I am sure you would. 
Do you love me, Nina ? I am so glad, and I 
believe you. But you know you have n’t quite 
proved it yet. Oh, no. It is easy to say so, 
but there are better ways of showing that you 
do love me. We shall see.” 

Chapter IV. 
nina’s lessons. 

With all her own thoroughness and con¬ 
scientiousness, Marian went to work carefully 
to map out and arrange Nina’s life on a new 
basis. 

The first requisite for that young lady’s edu¬ 
cation was quite evidently lacking, Marian saw, 
when she came in switching her skirts about 
more aggressively than usual, and shrugging 
her shoulders. She took a chair and pouted 
openly, thrusting out her lower lip and looking 
defiant and disagreeable. 

“ I want to have some idea where we stand, 
Nina,” said Marian, oblivious apparently of 
these demonstrations. 

“ I’m not going to study. It’s too awful 
hot and stuffy in here. I don’t know as I’m 
going to have you for my governess at all; and 
to-day I’m going to the Chamber of Horrors 
with the Tompkins family. They ’ve got seven 
rooms and a private parlor, and are ordering 
Jobson around like anything; and they have n’t 


seen a thing in New York, and I told them I’d 
take them to see the Chamber of Horrors—” 

“ Have you promised ? ” asked Marian, in¬ 
terrupting her. 

“ Yes; and there’s nine of them,—I ’ll be ten, 
— and they are full of it. I guess it will make 
them all creep; and Janie,— she’s the third,— 
I’m going to jump out at her and grab her 
when I get her down there. It ’ll be such 
fun!” said Nina, having by this time talked 
herself into a state of good-humor and cheer¬ 
fulness. 

“Your Grandy thought you ought to be¬ 
gin lessons to-day, Nina,” Marian now man¬ 
aged to say; “ but if you have promised, 
you must keep your word, of course, and we 
will have only one lesson, and see where we 
stand, as I said. Here, take this book and 
read a little in French for me. How many holi¬ 
days have you had lately ? ” 

“ Well, it ’s been pretty much all holidays. 
Cousin Marian, and that’s a fact. One week 
it rained, and one week I had the toothache 
some, and one week my new dresses had n’t 
come home, and the girls had seen all the old 
ones so often, I just would n’t go a single step; 
and then the Tompkinses came, and I did n’t 
want to go; but that did n’t matter. Don’t 
you bother.” 

“ Stay,” said Marian; “ here’s Claudine; let 
me hear you speak French first.” 

“ Repeat your ‘ La Marseillaise,’ mademoi¬ 
selle,” suggested Claudine. 

Nothing loath, Nina struck an attitude and 
burst forth into the broadest Alsatian peas¬ 
ant Germanic-French, striking her breast and 
rolling her eyes as she made her stirring appeals 
to the “ enfants de la batrie^' her denunciations 
of the gohories Hrang^res^^ and her threats of 
“ vers dh longtefups brebares'' 

It was so comical to see and hear her that 
Marian, although she tried hard to prevent 
herself from doing so, could not help laughing 
until the tears came. Even when she had re¬ 
covered herself a little, and begged Nina’s par¬ 
don in answer to an imperious “ What ’s the 
matter with you, anyway ? ” the remembrance 
overcame her again once or twice. 

She then cross-questioned Claudine, and found 
that she was from a little village that had made 
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the narrowest possible escape from being a 
German one always; that she had a fiery little 
French heart, if not tongue; that she had come 
to this country as assistant to a baker, and had 
then, to her surprise, been promoted to the rank 
of maid and nurse in a “famille distingu^e, les 
Hoskins, Avenue Madisone,” from which place 
she had been “ secured ” by Mrs. Andrews. 

Having dismissed Claudine, Marian said: 

You recited with expression, Nina; but Claud- 
ine’s French is anything but Parisian. She 
would say ‘Barisien.* She has n*t a ‘p’ in her 
alphabet. I will show you the difference; and 
when you have unlearned a little we will soon 
remedy that. You would not take lessons in 
English fi-om Bridget, would you? Well, 
Claudine’s French is first cousin to Bridget’s 
English, and both are as bad as they can be. 
As your teacher, I must see that you are prop¬ 
erly taught whatever you are to learn. And 
as your cousin, I wish to see you grow up an 
accomplished, lovely girl. Now the lesson is 
going to be this: you shall copy on this bit of 
paper every fault of speech, English and French, 
that you have made since you came in. And 
then — I wonder whether you like pictures ? ” 
said Marian. 

“ Yes, I do. I think they are just too splen¬ 
did for an)rthing,” said Nina. 

For a few moments after Nina’s reply Ma¬ 
rian was silent. She was thinking; and her 
thoughts ran much as follows: 

“ Cousin Elizabeth was right about Nina’s 
picking up an education. It is easy to do that 
in any large city. But what an education! 
What shall I say? Oh, dear! what have I 
undertaken ? This child would almost have 
to be bom again to become what I should like 
to see her. How thankful I am to think of 
our dear children at home in our quiet, 
old-fashioned country home in Maryland,— 
simple, healthy, happy, leading a natural, 
wholesome life, with their pony and chickens 
and ducks and turkeys and pigeons and 
other pets; up at sunrise, in bed at sundown; 
reading, studying, playing, growing, working, 
knowing every bird’s nest for miles around, 
every tree, every animal; rejoicing, like the sun, 
to run their daily course; rosy, merry, eager, 
innocently naughty often, wading in Sims’s 
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brook, fishing, blackberrying; plainly dressed, 
hungry as little wolves; but children through 
and through. I long to be back with them 
again! But I must, for their sakes, stay here. 
And I must do what I can for Nina. But what 
to do? To scold her would be folly. She 
would not understand me if I were to tell 
her that she shocks, disgusts, pains me every 
time she opens her lips. She would think me 
‘old-fashioned,’ ‘cross,’ ‘countrified,’ ‘absurd,’ 
‘ stiff,* everything except in the right. I am so 
glad that my brothers are poor and will have to 
earn every cent that they will ever spend, and 
make their own way, and a way for others de¬ 
pendent on them.” 

Marian’s lips were compressed, her brows 
contracted, as she bent her eyes upon her work 
and these thoughts passed through her mind. 
Presently she felt Nina’s arms about her neck. 
“ What are you so quiet for, and why did you 
want to know if I liked pictures ? ” she asked. 

“I was thinking of a great many things, 
Nina,” she replied. “ And as to the pictures, I 
was thinking of the great loan collection which 
is on exhibition here now. I have had a number 
of tickets sent me, and there are some very rare 
and beautiful pictures in the collection. Suppose 
we take the Tompkinses there to-day, instead of 
to the wax-works ? This is the last day, indeed, 
and you will see the original of this little pic¬ 
ture of mine of the Arabian chief that you like 
so much, and many others that will please you. 
I would n’t miss them for a great deal, and 
meant to have spoken to you yesterday about 
going. Can you draw or paint at all, Nina ?” 

“ No, I can’t. Can you ? ” 

“ It is the thing that I am thought to do 
best,” said Marian; “ but my best is not very 
good when compared with such pictures as we 
are going to see. Still I am very fond of draw¬ 
ing in charcoal and pastels, and I think I 
can teach you how to paint flowers prettily in 
water-colors.” 

“ Oh, would you — can you really ? I should 
like that best of all. I do love flowers. They 
are just too sweet for anything,” said Nina. 

“ So they are, dear. You should see our long 
avenue of white lilacs at home in full bloom on 
a spring morning, and you would say so. That 
reminds me. We must stop while we are out. 
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and buy a few roses for the sick girl in the 
next room, must n*t we ? ” 

“ All right. I *11 get her a big bunch of 
‘American beauties,* ** agreed Nina. 

“ And how would you like to paint her one, 
for your first lesson ? That would n*t fade ever, 
and I know she would be delighted. Is n*t she 
a sweet, gentle creature? and so long ill — 
seven years — poor child! ** 

“ Well, I will,** said Nina, who could not re¬ 
sist such an appeal. “ Jobson says her mother 
neglects her awful. Jobson*s mother was the 
best mother that ever was in England. She 
was a professed cook. But his father was a 
failure. Jobson—** 

“Sh! Nina, no gossip; that *s one of the 
‘remembers,* you know,** said Marian. “You 
should say, ‘ neglects her shamefully,* if you say 
it at all; and you *d better not, for 1 dare say 
there is no truth in it whatever. Come, now 
for your list, and then I *11 go and arrange mat¬ 
ters with Mrs. Tompkins, and we shall have a 
delightful afternoon — my word for it! ** 

Thus beguiled, Nina was soon at work writ¬ 
ing “ unless ** for “ *less,** “ because ** for “ ’cause,** 
“ almost ** for “ *most,** and straightening out her 
verbs and adverbs; and that done, Marian took 
down Hawthorne from the shelf, and read her 
the “ Three Gray Sisters,** with which Nina was 
delighted. 

“ There is a good deal that I want to get 
out of that child*s head, and the best way to 
do it is to fill it, and drown them out with quite 
other things. I foresee, though, that before 
we go much further there will be a struggle 
for supremacy between us. So far it has all 
been plain sailing, but nevertheless the storm is 
coming. There has been nothing to arouse her 
temper or thwart her plans; no opposition en¬ 
countered. I wonder how it will come, and 
what will be the result!** mused Marian, as 
she sat by Nina and watched her pencil travel 
slowly over the paper. 

She found it easy to arrange matters with 
the Tompkins family, and after luncheon they 
all went off together to see the loan collection 
— chiefly modem pictures, some of them really 
fine, and nearly all very interesting. Marian 
kept Nina with her, and carefully explained 
and commented upon the various examples of 


French, Spanish, German, and English art be¬ 
fore them; she talked so pleasantly of paintings 
and painters, indeed, that Nina, whose attention 
could rarely be fixed long upon anything, lis¬ 
tened to every word, asked a great many 
questions, made some highly characteristic re¬ 
marks of her own that amused Marian very 
much, and was for “coming again another day,’* 
forgetting that this was the last opportunity of 
seeing those pictures. 

On their way home, Marian stopped at an 
optician’s to get a little pocket microscope, 
which she meant to give Nina, and said to her 
frankly: “ I am going to make a purchase that 
I do not wish you to see, Nina; so I shall ask 
you to go to the back of the shop and wait 
there a few minutes for me.” 

She was absorbed in making a choice of a mi¬ 
croscope within her means, yet powerful enough 
for ordinary purposes, when Nina rushed up to 
her and threw herself into her arms, sobbing, and 
so terrified that she could barely gasp out: “ Oh, 
Cousin Marian I I ana dying I I am dying 1 ** 

Amazed and alarmed, Marian embraced, 
soothed, comforted her, and gradually learned 
from one of the clerks what it meant, and what 
had happened. Nina, it seemed, had with her 
usual enterprise and boldness gone into a small 
room quite at the rear. There was an electric 
battery there, and a gentleman who came every 
day to take a shock,— no, not a gentleman, for 
he had done a most ungentlemanly thing in 
allowing Nina to just “ catch hold for a mo¬ 
ment” She, all unsuspicious, had received a 
severe shock, physical and mental. She trem¬ 
bled, wept, and was completely upset. 

Marian was all kindness and gentleness, and 
gradually managed to quiet Nina and to take 
her home; and Nina clung to her like a limpet 
all that evening, and would not leave her. 
When they were about to part for the night, 
Marian said to her: 

“You see now, dear Nina, what a cruel and 
often really wicked thing it is to frighten any 
one, don’t you ? See how ill and unhappy you 
have been made all this afternoon by a stupid 
trick. Let it teach you one thing: never to 
give pain or fright to any one while you live. 
I meant to speak to you about it when you 
were talking to-day of jumping out at that 
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delicate little Janie Tompkins at the wax-works. “ But you must/ ” Nina insisted. 

Don’t take her there at all, dear, but invite her Go she did, and returned with the box speed- 
to some pleasant place which will leave only ily. Nina sat down and devoured half of its 
happy impressions.” contents, without offering so much as a morsel 

“ I will. And I never, never, never will to her grandmother or Marian, and was lock- 
scare anybody again while I am in this world I ” ing up the remainder when she caught Marian’s 
protested Nina with great warmth and perfect eye. 

sincerity. “ Do you want some? You can have it if 

When it came to having lessons next day, you do. I *ve had all I want,” she said, hold- 
Marian discovered how utterly undisciplined ing out the box. 

Nina’s mind was. To apply herself seriously “ I appreciate your generosity. No, thank 
to anything seemed impossible. After three you,” said Marian, coldly, 
minutes’ study she would break off* to quote Up rose Marian indignant, yet feeling that 
some speech of Jobson’s mother, in whom she she ought to be silent, and left the room, 
had the liveliest interest; to gossip about this or Nina followed Marian, and going up to her, 
that person; to run into her Grandy’s room or would have kissed her on the cheek. Marian 

her own for something, nothing, anything; to did not look at her, and by slightly turning 

stare out of the window, or at Marian sewing her head avoided the kiss, 
quietly beside her. So Marian gave her a few Mrs. Andrews had retired for the night, and 
lessons only, and short ones; she read her one had ordered Nina to go to bed also, 
of Macaulay’s “ Lays,” which made her eyes Marian collected her sewing-materials and 
sparkle, and a chapter from Dickens’s “ Child’s went to her own room, passing Nina by as if 

History of England.” She set up her crochet she had been a piece of furniture, 

and patiently showed her how to do two rows. The child saw that Marian was deeply dis¬ 
and was pleased to see that she drew the out- pleased, and already cared enough for her to 
line of a rose astonishingly well, from nature, be troubled by it. 

with very little assistance. Half an hour later there was a tap at Marian’s 

“ You have a correct eye and sense of form. door. It was Claudine, who demanded of 
This is really very good, Nina,” she said, mademoiselle the kind loan of an. umbrella. It 
“ Your touch is free. I shall not be surprised was raining, but “ Mees Nina she would ’ave 

if you excel in time in water-color sketches, the ice-cream ”; and, indeed, Nina had been in 

Would you like now to run out for a brisk turn and waked her grandmother, and by crying had 
with Claudine, and buy the roses you intended induced Claudine to go out at that hour, and 
to get for your neighbor yesterday ? ” in the rain, seven squares off* for that favorite 

Nina was no longer in a benevolent mood, dainty, 
and, always capricious with the wayward moods Marian was aghast. At any other hour she 
and fancies of an over-indulged child, now said would have gone instead gladly, rather than 
that she did n’t mean to get any flowers at all. let the good-natured Alsatienne run such a risk 
‘‘I can’t help it if she is sick. I want my again. 

money for myself; I’m going to send Claud- “ It is midnight, and I am a stranger in 

ine right out to get me a box of chocolate the city. It would not do. I'o remonstrate 

creams.” with Cousin Elizabeth or Nina would be worse 

She ran off* to her room, found Claudine there than useless. Oh! The utter thoughtlessness, 
suffering from a face-ache and an ulcerated the wretched selfishness, of the child! If she 
tooth, and told her what she wished her to do. could be in Claudine’s shoes for a year or two! 

“ But, mademoiselle, I am all of a berspira- Well, she is but a child, and there are life and 
tion. I go to catch the gold and suffer so as fate; but they are stem teachers, both, for 
never was,” urged the unfortunate Claudine. spoiled darlings^ that is certain,” mused Marian, 
“Really, I gaimot — nof for my life was I go.” when left to herself again. 

{To bt conttHMid .) 
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